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CHAPTER XXIII
THE  NEW  TORYISM.    IMPER1UM  ET SANITAS
(1874-1878)
NOT for a whole generation had the Conservative party been in The Con-
power.    Three times since the great schism of 1846 they hadservatlve
been in office, but always in a minority.    Mr. Disraeli was now atreV1Va
the head of a party which commanded not only a large but a compact
majority.    His success in 1874 was due, primarily perhaps, to the
blunders, unpopularity, and internal dissensions of his opponents.
But not wholly.    It was due partly to a gradual inclination of the
mind and instinct of the electorate towards the objects for which
modern Conservatism was to stand.    Those objects had been m the
last few years clearly re-stated and defined by the leader who was
now, in the late evening of his days, to reap the tardy reward of
patience and sagacity.
Disraeli was no mere opportunist.    No one who takes the trouble Disraeli
to master the political philosophy which permeates his novels can a^ the
accept that superficial view of his career.    Those novels are at least Of Con-
as senous a contribution to political thought as the solemn treatises serva-
wmch Bohngbroke wrote for the instruction of his party in the firsttlves
half of the eighteenth century.    Bohngbroke is accounted the first
great educator of the Tory party, and with reason.    Compare the
Toryism of Filmer with that of the younger Pitt and you have the
measure of the influence of Bohngbroke.1   George III. learnt from
the Patriot King the principles which he practised until he found a
master in Chatham's son.    George III. may have been an indifferent
King, but he was consummately successful as the reconstructor and
leader of a party.2    Canning, had he lived, might have performed a
similar service after 1830, though he was hardly less mistrusted than
Bolmgbroke.    Sir Robert Peel attempted it, but succeeded only in
creating the party which bore his name until it was absorbed into
the new Liberalism.    Disraeli  accomplished it;   and alike in his
novels and in his more elaborate speeches the influence of Bolingbroke
is  clearly  traceable.    " The State  is  become,  under ancient and
known forms, a new and undefmable monster;   composed of a king
without monarchical splendour, a Senate of Nobles without aristo-
cratical ascendancy, and a Senate of Commons without democratical
freedom." 3    Disraeli might have taken this passage from Bolingbroke
as the text of his great discourse at Manchester.    The Manchester
speech  (April  3rd,  1872)  followed  by one at the Crystal  Palace
1 Cf Churton CoLUns's bnlhant essay on Bohngbroke.
3 Lord Hugh Cecil lays stress upon this in his Conservatism recently published
1912).
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